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By Kevin Flaherty 
NEWS EDITOR 


For students at St. Mi- 
chael’s the problem of being 
hungry may never be a per- 
sonalreality, but around the 
world 13-18 million people 
die of hunger each year. Last 
week, approximately 120 
students participated in a 
three-day fast, to gain some 
understanding of what the 
feeling of hunger is like. 

The fast was organized 
by Natasha McKain, Jen- 
nifer Pine and Kathryn 
Kidder in association with 
Campus Ministry and Peace 
and Justice. 

“The point of the fast was 
self-awareness, by doing it 
you're not going to save the 
world. But hopefully after 
people fast they will go on to 
do something to help.” After 
doing the fast, it gave me a 
better understanding of what 
it is like,” McKain said. 

Kidder explained, “Forty 
-|thousand was our central 
| theme because it is the num- 
























































Fast simulates: 
global hunger 


SMC campus again 


ber of people who die of hun- 
ger each day and its also 
about the size of Burlington. 


This gives people some idea | 


of the problem of hunger.” 

Of the 40,000 who die 
each day 26,000 are chil- 
dren who are under 5 years 
old. This breaks down to 24 
people a minute, of which, 
18 are children. As stated in 
some of the fast posters, this 
is the equivalent of a Hiro- 
shima bomb going off every 
three days. It also affects 
100,000 children a year who 
go blind from the lack of 
vitamin A. 


Junior Heather Nugent 
said, “It, definitely gave mea 
feeling of what its like but I 
could always get food if I got 
too hungry, so its not quite 
the same.” . 

Overall, the organizers 
felt the fast was a success. 
"Even those who didn’t fin- 
ish gained a feeling of what 
is was like. The people who 
did it, were definitely seri- 
ous about it,” Kidder said. 






les, Page : 
Flynn Theatre presents 


wide range of new shows 


By Mark Keeney 
STAFF WRITER 


St. Michael’s received 
nearly $2.2 million in gifts 
and contributions during the 
last financial year which 
ended June 30, said Richard 
DiVenere, head of the office 
of development. Gifts 
to the college made up $1.6 
million of the $2.2 million 
while the remaining $600,000 
came from various grants. 

A grant is money a college 
receives to do research proj- 
ects or other academic en- 





| deavors. However, grant” 
|’ money received usually helps _ 

: undergraduate programs, he 
i . % 


aid. 

St. Michael's receives twice 
as many alumni gifts than - 
the national average. Forty- 
one percent of the college’s 
alumni contributed to St. Mi- 
chael’s. This is over twice the 
national average of 20 per- 
cent. 


SAINT MICHAEL S$ COLLEGE 


EFENDER 


Gifts and grants equal $2.2 mil. 


Alumni donations double national average 


DiVenere pointed out that 
$154 was the amount of the 
average gift from a St. Mi- 
chael’s alumnus, a figure 
which has risen steadily over 
the years. 

During the last financial 
year approximately 32 per- 
cent of the parents of current 
students contributed gifts. 


_This is a record for parental 


contributions. 
Local businesses contrib- 


uted $70,000 to the Annual 


Fund. Approximately 60 
people from local businesses 
who are associate trustees 


commit themselves to raising 
this money. The majority of 


these funds are set aside for 


~ the Chittenden Countv Schol- 


arship Fund which aids local 
students in attending St. 
Michael’s. 

DiVenere said the two 
largest individual donations 
last financial year were 
$10,000 and $25,000. 

The largest business contri- 


Rugby team battles 


college administration 
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bution of $5,000 came from a 
national company. DiVenere 
declined to identify the do- 
nors of these gifts 

Divenere said he believes 
the college’s national rank- 
ing in the Oct. 10 issue of 
U.S. News and Worid Report 
willincrease donaticns in the 
future. He attributed this to 
the fact that alumni like to 
see the college improve. 

President Paul Reiss 
agreed. “I’m not looking for 
something revolutionary in 
terms of an increase in gifts 
to the school, but because of 
thereport, Ibelievethe alumni 
will better understand the 
type of college they attended,” 


he said. . 
Keiss said he believes that 


corporations will increase 
their contributions due to the 
publicity. The president 
praised those students who 
have worked on phone-a-thons 
for getting many alumni to 
contribute. 


Changes lead to problems with VAX 





By Kate Flaherty » 
STAFF WRITER 





“My computer ate my homework.” 
This excuse may be valid, or it could be 
just as flimsy as the old “dog ate my home- 


work” stand-by. 

Many changes have been 
made in the computer sys- 
tems at St. Michael’sthis year. 
With these changescome both 
positive and negative reac- 
tions. 

“We have 12 more IBM 
computers, and we have 
additional disk storage,” Denis 


Stratford, director of Management Informa- 
tion Systems and Computer Services said, 
“and in the future there will be computers 


back in the library once there 
connect them to the network.” 


However, there have been complaints that 
the new VAXnetwork can’t handle the heavy 
usage that students are giving it. 

Senior computer science major, Kevin 
Chmiel, said, “In general, there’ 


but when three or four classes have an as- 


signment due [at the same time], there's not 
enough terminals for everyone.” 





are cables to 


He said. another problem is that many 
terminals are being used by business majors 
who have to use the VAX mail system. 

However, Junior business major Carol 


Ventura said, “I think the 
VAX mail system is efficient. 
I haven’t had any problem 
with it.” 

Another major problem is 
the delay in getting onto the 
Word Perfect system, as well 
as the entire VAX system 
shutting down so students lose 
their unsaved work. 


Stratford said, “If 20 people all try to ge 
into Word Perfect at once, there is going to be 
a delay. The students just have to be patient 
and wait. Once they're into Word Perfect 


there is no delay.” 


snoproblem, memory. 


Stratford added that even when the system 
goes down, it’s still possible for students to 
save their work because the computer will 
still have the Word Perfect program in its 
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Biased reporting stems from sources 
who are unwilling to cooperate 


This year, The Defender has taken many steps 
to improve the design of the paper. While a new 
look has been an obvious change, there has also 
been a great emphasis put on improving the 
quality and content of the stories within. 

If The Defender is going to continue to improve 
in these areas, and publish both accurate and 
newsworthy stories, then cooperation is neces- 
sary from important sources. Overall, the faculty, 
staff and students of St. Michael’s have always 
been ready to give their time and information as 
reliable sources for The Defender. Unfortunately, 


there is a small minority who are unwilling to 
cooperate, which leads to biased reporting and 
stories that may lack necessary information. — 
This year The Defender staff wants to solve - 
this problem. A no-comment policy is not the so- 
lution. In fact, the withholding of information can 
often lead to a story in which a person appears 
badly because his side of the story was not given. 
The staff wants to break away from the commu- 
nication problems The Defender has had in the 
past. For this to work, both sides must contrib- 


ute. 


St. Michael's should recognize rugby team as a club 


Many students are unaware of the fact that the 
rugby team is not recognized as a club or a sport 


|. at St. Michael’s. 


The rugby team should be recognized as a club 
by the school. If it isn’t, it may not be able to 
continue because of financial problems. The cost 
of operating the team is too great without some 
help. If the school was to recognize the team as a 
club, they then would have the financial assis- ~ 
tance they need to continue. 

The team has dedicated members who love to 
play the game. This is obvious when one consid- 





Our Policy 


The Defender welcomes number, if possible. All 
and encourages letters letters become the Se operty 
from its readers. Double- of The Defender ess 

ea , typed letters save rior arran; ea have 

e editors the trouble of een made. The editors 
deciphering handwriting. If reserve the he to edit for 
the editors can’t read it,no space and clarity. Send 
one else will. All letters letters to 
must bear the signature of The Defender. St. Michael’s 
the author with a complete cole Winooski, VT 
address and telephone 


THE FAR SIDE By GARY LARSON 
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“Hold still. Carl! ... Don’t... move ...an...inch!” 









ers the fact that the players pay money out of 
their own pocket to play the sport. 

One of the many expenses the team has to pay 
for is insurance. The violent aspect of the game is 
often considered barbaric by many. However, no 
player has had any major injuries this year. The 
risk of injury is no higher than that of other 


sports at St. Michael’s. 


The Student Association should recognize es 
_as an Official activity and help to provide the 
_ funds to continue this long-standing St. Michael’ Ss 


tradition. 
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Letters to the Editors. 
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Motives of memorial questioned 


To the Editors: 


When I was a freshman at 
St. Michael’s College in the 
1960s, the college required 
two years of Air Force 
ROTC. Thus we became 
aware of “Fundamentals of 
Aerospace Weapon Sys- 
tems.” 

We were civilians, not 
airmen. Most of us chose not 
to join the advanced ROTC 
program. 

The war in Vietnam grew. 
Graduates at that time 
planned their lives with the 
knowledge that all their 
plans could end suddenly. 

Friends were killed. 
Brothers died. Their deaths 
were tragic, useless because 
their sacrifice served no 
purpose. 

Now St. Michael’s has 
decided to create a memo- 
rial to all the graduates who 
died in the last several 
wars. The format suggests it 
will be a military function. 

I do not begrudge the dead 


their tribute. I am uneasy of 
the motives of those who 
commemorate their deaths. 
It is easy to use the “fallen 
heroes” as an appeal to 
provide more candidates for 
martyrdom. 

Surely not all those com- 
memorated loved the 


military. Why then must — 
_ they be memorialized by the 


military and para-military? 
What of those of us who 
would like a memorial to 
our dead classmates in a 
way that does not come 
under the apparent sponsor- 
ship of one of the organiza- 
tions which participated in 
their deaths? 

It is the amateurs who 
bear the burden of war. 

I don’t think that a college, 
especially one that purports 
to have a religious origin, is 
doing its job unless it 
provides for sponsorship of a 
broader perspective for 
rememberance. 


Mark T. Creaven | 
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Bush and Quayle should 
believe in themselves 


Wake up America. Are you 
listening? The Bush cam- 
paign has been spreading 
more lies on the American 
people than there are cows 
in Vermont. People have 
been able to pick out their 
favorite lie. I have two 
favorite Bush Lies, 1) “We 
(Bush/Quayle) are the envi- 
ronmentalist ticket” and 2) 
“George Bush has more in 

common with working men 
and women than Mike 
Dukakis.” (Suddenly I feel 
sick). 

Could the Bush people 
think that people would 
take them seriously? Are 
they being funny? I stop 
myself from laughing when 
I realize that Bush is not 
kidding. If this isn’t a joke 
than Bush should run to the 
confessional. Bush is a liar. 
The fact is that Bush has 
opposed every piece of 
environmental legislation 
that has come up in Con- 
gress for the last eight 
years. : 

As for Dan (just call me 
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Brighter hor 


After an attempt to 
discuss the return of a hero 
in Homer’s Odyssey, ex- 
haustion matched disap- 
pointment at the low 
wattage of reaction recorded 
as students left class. 

Has “burn out” already 
blown them away? I had 
thought our topic would 
have lent itself to meaning- 
ful application. 

Assuming the classroom 
represents the cutting edge 
of our intellectual enter- 
prise as a college, why not 
ask the bald question— 










JFK) Quayle, his record 
clearly illustrates his con- 
tempt for the environment. 
During his brief and un- 
eventful public career 
Quayle hasn’t met a chemi- 
cal company he doesn’t like. 
(Congressional Quarterly 
reports that Quayle has one: 
of the worst ratings in the 
Senate from environmental 
groups.) Yet the Republi- 
cans have the audacity to 
call themselves the “envi- 
ronmentalist ticket.” This is 
a lie. 


David Kells 





I didn’t think it was pos- 
sible to come up with a 
more outrageous lie than 
“the environmentalist 
ticket,” but the Bush people 
came through again. 
“George Bush has more in 
common with working men 
and women than Mike 
Dukakis,” is a statement 
the Bush campaign has 
been using. (Have you 


GGOGTATIONS oF A VicE PRESDENTIAL CANDIDATE 


“why wouldn’t an enhar 
stable eeuce: a better prospec 
who enter conflict int 
tion of de tamed syste’ 

nsive capability. 2 
mt will eventually g0- 





thou?”— education at St. 
Michael’s College? 
Responses float to our 
minds from collecting a 
sample of the signals on 
campus. 





James Conley 








President Paul Reiss 
offered fitting affirmation in 
his memo concerning the 
college’s ranking in a news 
magazine’s feature article, 
“America’s Best Colleges.” 


ced 
t to denying the ones | 
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‘Quo vadis?— “Where goest 


gotten sick yet?-I have).This 
would be laughable if Bush 
was kidding, but he really 
wants people to think this. 

Let me tell you something 
about George Bush. The 
man is an elitist. Neither 
Bush nor Quayle have ever 
had to work to support a 
family. Both began life as 
millionaires and have lived 
accordingly. The only con- 
nection these two have had 
with working people in their 
lives has been when they 
have had to talk to contrac- 
tors about remodeling the 
servants’ quarters. 

So why do Bush and 
Quayle try to convince 
people that they are “just a 
couple of good ol’ boys”? It’s 
plain to all Americans, Re- 
publicans or Democrats that 
they are a couple of elitists, 
not Monday night bowling 
partners. If they believe in 
themselves and in who they 


are there is no need to lie. 


Lying has no place in public 
life and neither should Bush 
nor Quayle. i 






deterrent, a more 


5 the route this 
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One criterion cited in that 
article for our category is 
quite striking: 

“« .schools...that have 
discovered a host of ways to 
set themselves apart from 
the crowd....” On the cam- 
pus at large, this is particu- 
larly apt. For, there exist 
the beginning of Freshman 
Studies, increased focus on 
social concerns in the Peace 
and Justice film series, the 
new living arrangements in 
the quad, enhanced fresh- 
man orientation— all 
distinct signs of avenues to 
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Looking at "finest" 
political moments 


When one thinks of Wash- 
ington, D.C., he tends to 
think of the noble tradi- 
tions of our fine govern- 
ment. He might reflect on 
the dignified men and 
women of this great land, 
who, through thick and 
thin, devote their lives to 
the good of our blessed 
country— unless it hap- 
pens to be an election year. 


Larry Harvie — 


Like every candidate, 
Governor Michael Dukakis 
spent the week blowing his 
horn, literally. At two stops 
on his campaign trail, 
Dukakis joined the band by 
playing the trumpet. Iam 
not the world’s best con- 
noisseur of music, but if 
you ask me, he had better 
stick to politics. However, I 
would suggest if he insists 
on pursuing this musical 
career, he might consider 
learning “Taps.” 

It has not exactly been the 





_ | best week for Dukakis. He 


hit yet another sour note 
when he tried to expound 
on the need to help Ameri- 
can companies survive 
against foreign competition 
in their own back yard. For 


| some reason, however, this 


impassioned speech did not 
seem to carry much impact. 
Maybe it was his neck tie. 
Perhaps it was his stance. 
Or perhaps it was the fact 
he was standing in a 
factory which was owned 
by a company in Japan. 

’ His opponent, Vice Presi- 
dent George Bush, revealed 
this week that he was “in 


favor of clean water.” This 
surprising revelation is of 


excellence discovered and 
pursued. We are on the 
move! 

But, let’s get back to the 
classroom and rugged 
Odysseus’ journey toward 
understanding and an 


- ordered world. What’s been 


going on here? Since our 
college has prided itself on 
good teaching as the most 
vital component of our intel- 
lectual endeavor, it is 
exciting to know that the 
faculty has the opportunity 
to enhance this acknowl- 
edged collegial strength. 


great interest. For ex- 
ample, let’s say one was to 
take the next president out 
to lunch and ordered dirty 
water by accident. How 
insulting it would be! 
Myself, water is water, but 
I lack the taste for finer 
things in life. 

Then we have his 1,000 
points of light. As of yet, he 
has not given much expla- 
nation about these points 
of light, but I am sure he 
will come out with a 
detailed explanation of 
each point very soon. 
However, I cannot be hypo- 
critical and make fun of 
Bush’s vision, for I also 
saw 1,000 points of light at 
a critical stage of my life. 
Of course, that was right 
after being hit over the 
head in a basketball game. 

Finally, we have Nancy 
Reagan being hindered by 


the fact that she borrowed 
some clothes from design- 


ers. Personally, I think this 
situation demands immedi-. 
ate action. I feel bad for the 
First Lady. I know how 
tough it is when you can’t 
find anything clean to wear 
because your laundry is 
not done. It must be 
difficult to find time to do 
the wash in between 
luncheons and engage- 
ments. There is no time to 
even fold towels between 
saying “good-bye” to Mar- 
garet Thatcher and greet- 
ing the Gorbachevs. The 
woman deserves a break. 

Will Dukakis run out of 
wind? Will Bush run out of 
water? Will America 
survive this election? For 
these answers and more, 
tune in next week. 


ead for St. Michael's 


I refer to the Teaching 
Resource Group. This 
committee is willing to offer 
peer consultation. At the 
initial meeting more than 
one-third of the faculty 
engaged in a sharing of 
methods of teaching. 

This forecasts brighter ho- 
rizons still 

But what of this low watt- 
age reading I admitted to 
earlier— who’s to blame? 
Interest by students in any 
area of our curriculum 
cannot always be predicted; 
it ought to be encouraged: 
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Cars hit by vandals 


License plates mainly fall victim 


By Karen Mason, 
Eric Shannon 
Starr WRITERS 


Automobile vandalism has 
plagued St. Michael’s students 
upon their return to campus 
this fall. Three students said 
that their license plates had 
either been stolen, or had been 
attempted to be stolen, and 
another student reported that 
her windshield had been dam- 
aged. 

However, Don Sutton, chief 
of campus security, said that 
only one report of car vandal- 
ism has been filed at his of- 
fice. Sutton said Maureen 
O’Mara(?) reported to secu- 
rity and the Colchester police 
on Oct. 16 that her New York 
state license plate “OFF TO 
VT” was stolen from her car 
sometime between11:30p.m., 
Saturday, Oct.15,and10a.m. 
Sunday, Oct. 16. She discov- 
ered the plate was missing 
when she was leaving for 
work, 

O’Mara said that since there 
were so many . additional 
people at St. Michael’s for 
Alumni Weekend, “there 
really isn’t much security can 


do about it. They said just to 


keep my eyes open (for the 
plate).”. O’Mara has not re- 
ceived information from ei- 


ther force since Thursday, 


Oct.20. 

Although security said that 
only one report had been filed, 
a senior, who did not want to 
reveal her identity, said that 
she reported that an attempt 
had been made to steal her 
plate on Sept. 30. The senior, 
whose car was parked out- 
side of Hodson Hall, reported 
the incident to security on 
Oct 1. 

Another student who wished 
toremain anonymous saidher 
windshield was cracked be- 


tween Sept. 20 and 24 while 
she was out of town. The stu- 
dent noticed the crack upon 
her return to campus around 
9:30 p.m. Saturday. Sept. 24. 
The car had been parked in 
the chapel parking lot. She 
wasn’t going to report the 
incident to security because 
she “didn’t think security 
could do anything about it.” 
However, when she heard 
about other incidents of van- 
dalism, she filed a report with 
security on Sept. 27. 

The student spoke with Cor- 
poral Hill of SMC Security 
who said there had already 
been several reported cases 
of car vandalism. 

The student said Hill was 
surprised that her car was 
vandalized in the chapel lot 
because the other incidents 
occurred to cars that were 
parked in the Ross Sports 
Center parking lot. Don Sut- 
ton and other security per- 
sonnel wouldn’t comment on 
the incidents. 


Another student, senior Mike 
Guariglia of Hodson Hall, 
reported that his Florida li- 
cense plate was damaged in 
an attempt to steal it on Sat- 
urday, Oct. 8. Guariglia said 
_one of his roommates, Rich- 
ard Fallon, was in their 
Hodson apartment when 
Fallon saw an unidentified 


person tryingto steal the plate. 


Guariglia said that Fallon 
yelled at the person to get 
away from the car and the 
person left the parking lot. 
Guariglia discovered the plate 
was hanging by only one screw 
when he went to work the 
next morning. 

.Guariglia said that security 
wasn’t called because,”By the 
time you call security, they're 
out of here. We just take care 
of it ourselves.” 









By Mark Keeney 
STAFF WRITER 


Discover, a new leadership 
program, will hold its first 
retreat weekend in Stowe, 
Vt. on Nov. 11-13. Under the 
leadership of the Rev. Steve 
Hornat of Campus Ministry, 
the program isin its first year 
after being planned this past 
summer. 

Discover’s main purpose is 
to help students understand 
their own leadership capa- 
bilities and assist them in 
becoming more effective lead- 
ers. Hornat originated the 
program because he believes 
there is apathy among this 
generation of students in 
regard to leadership. 





Hornat said the weekend will 
involve a lot of group dynam- 
ics along with ' simulated 
situations in. which partici- 
pants will have to make lead- 
ership decisions. These situ- 
ations will be divided among 
those that occur during both 
college life and in the busi- 
ness world. Staff presenta- 
tions will be given on making 
decisions and dealing with 
conflicts in a leadership role. 
Additionally they will learn 
what type of leadership skills 


Discover works to 
develop leaders 








will best fit them individually 
and how to make decisions 
from christian value systems. 
Staffing the weekend will 
be administrators who helped 
Hornat formulate the pro- 
gram. They are: Elizabeth 
Russo, executive secretary to 
President Paul Reiss; Brian 
Donahue, Student Association 
president from 1986-88 and 
now director of community 
service; Larry Johnson, di- 
rector of Residential Life; 
Jerry Flanagan, dean of 
admissions; the Rev. Tom 
Hoar, director of Campus 
Ministry and Hornat, assis- 




















tant director of Campus] 






Ministry. 
Hornat explained his staff 
choices by saying, “These are 







people who are in leadership 
positions and have to make 
tough decisions daily.” 

The program will be of- 
fered only once this year but | 
starting the next academic 
year it will run once a semes- 
ter. 












Information on the Discover 
weekend program can be 
obtained by contacting Hor- 
nat at Campus Ministry in 
Alliot Student Center or at 
ext. 2345. 










New resource group designed to aid faculty 


By Cassy Phares 
Executive Epitor 


The Teaching Resource Group (TRG) is a new- 
committee designed to enhance the teaching meth- 
ods of the faculty. It was established by the Profes- 
sional Growth Committee. 

“Our thinking was that the level of teaching 
here is good, but we're always looking for ways for 
teachers to help one another to improve,” the Rev. 





Edward Mahoney, a former member of the Profes- ~ 


sional Growth Committee, said. 

Dr. Carey Kaplan, chairperson of the TRG, 
said, “This is first and foremost a teaching institu- 
tion. We take great interest in doing whatever we 
can to make teaching better.” 

_ The TRG has a variety of activities planned in 
order to help the faculty. Once a month the group 
holds an open forum for the faculty in which a 
relevant area of teaching is discussed. 

The first meeting was held on Sept. 22. Mem- 


bers of the faculty described helpful teaching tech- 
niques they have developed during their careers. 
They also discussed directions the TRG will be 
taking over the year. 








"... We're always looking for ways for 
teachers to help one another to im- 
prove," 

--the Rev. Edward Mahoney. 





(Se 

On Oct. 20 Lorrie Smith, an English professor, 
spoke on plagiarism. “There is an absence of aclear 
institutional policy to this (plagiarism),” Smith 


said. A committee will be working with a lawyer 
who will draft an official policy concerning the 
offense. 

The TRG will also evaluate the teaching tech- 


niques of a professor at his or her request. “If they , 
think something is going wrong with the class but 


they don’t know what, they can ask us to come in 
and we'll see what we can see,” Kaplan said. 
The TRG also plans to sponsor evening lec- 
tures followed by workshops. They plan to pur- 
sue grants for faculty enrichment. The group will 
focus on publishing material concerning college 
teaching and bibliographies on teaching-related 
resources. 
Members of the TRG are: Dr. Dan Bean, 
biology professor, Carolyn Duffy, international 
student program professor, Dr. Judith Hillman, 
education professor, Dr. Jack Hillwig, journal- 


. ism professor, and David LaMarche, business 


professor. eas ake 
To choose members for the TRG, the Profes- 
sional Growth Committee solicited nominations 
from the faculty last year. The committee then 
chose people from different disciplines and with 
varying amounts of experience. “I like what the 


group has done and I think they’re going about _ 


their task very well,” Mahoney said. — 
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Each day 100 new cases of AIDS diagnosed 


By Bruce Zeman Jr. 
STAFF WRITER 


Every year thousands of 
people die from a mysterious 
disease that is presently 
uncontrollable. Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
(AIDS) renders the body’s 
immune system defenseless 
_ against infection, leaving the 

victim vulnerable to all mi- 
nor and deadly infections. 

Nationally, 73,000 people 
have been diagnosed as hav- 
ing the AIDS virus. Of this 
group, 40,000 are already 
dead. Up to 1 million people 
are estimated to be HIV-posi- 
tive: people carryingthe AIDS 
antibody, but not yet sick. 
Every day, 100 new cases of 
AIDS are diagnosed. 


In Vermont, there have | 


been 35 diagnosed cases of 
AIDS and 18 fatalities since 
the discovery of the disease. 
It is estimated that between 
1,000-1,500 people are HIV- 
positive in Vermont. 

_ October is AIDS aware- 
ness month, and in response 
to the growing problem, the 
St. Michael’s community has 
begun various programs to 
help educate students on this. 
disease. Most of the programs 
are ‘being jointly conducted 
between the Student Re- 
source Center and Health 
Services. 

According to David Lan- 
ders, director of the Student 

_ Resource 

Center, and Anne Bergeron, 

coordinator for Health Edu- 

cation, the basis for the pro- 





grams is education. Landers 
said several workshops have 
already been conducted on 
AIDS, and the Student 
Resource Center is willing 
to conduct workshops “ deal- 
ing with any aspect of the 
AIDS problem, from preven- 
tion to safe sex.” 


Bergeron said Health Serv- 
ices has developed a “Peer 
Education” program, in which 


a number of students will be. 


trained in AIDS education. | 
They will then hold workshops 
in the dorms or townhouses. 
“Kids on the Block” is an- 
other program being offered. 
It educates 6th, 7th and 8th 
grade students and is being 
run in conjunction with the 





Red Cross and the Fine Arts 
Department. 

An AIDS awareness pro- 
gram for the St. Michael’s 
staff will also be offered, along 
with a film dealing with the 
problem of AIDS in Vermont 
colleges. Groups such as the 
Wellness Committee and the 
Peace and Justice Commit- 
tee also will hold discussions 


_of the AIDS issue. 


Landers and Bergeron 
agreed that there has been a 
large student response to the 
programs offered. 2 

“We are beginning to make 
some in-roads, but it is diffi- 
cult because most students 
operate on the assumption 
that it can’t happen to them,” 
Landers said. 
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St. Michael's continues 


construction projects 


By Becky Klouda 


STAFF WRITER 


Imagine for a moment 
returning to St. Michael’s for 
an alumni weekend in the 
year 1990 and not being able 
to find your way around 
campus. Believe it or not, it 
just might happen. 

Right now, St. Michael’s 
has several major construc- 
tion projects in both the build- 
ing and planning stages. In 
several years, the campus 
should have a new look. 

All that’s left to finish in 
the new international stu- 
dent housing complex is the 
landscaping andthe commons 
building. Dave Cutler, asso- 
ciate director for engineer- 
ing and construction serv- 
ices said it should all be 
completed within a month. 

The new varsity athletic 
fields, which are being built 
behind the tennis courts are 
in the middle stages of con- 
struction. A soccer field and 
baseball diamond will be 
ready for use this spring. A 
soccer/lacrosse field, as well 
as a field hockey field and a 
softball diamond will be fin- 
ished by this summer. 

The creation of additional 
field space will allow the ex- 
isting fields in front of the 
300 townhouses and beside 
Ross Sport Center to be used 
for more intramural pro- 
grams. 

The newly constructed 
walkways in front of St. 
Edmund’s are part of a five- 
year master plan to improve 
the overall layout and ap- 
pearance of the sidewalks 
around campus, Matt Gildea, 
secretary of operations of the 
Student Association said. The 
walks were placed where 
there were high traffic areas. 
Now the walks lead directly 
from Founders and St. 
Edmund’s halls to the post 


office and Alliot. Previously, 
some of the walks led nowhere, 
and some frequently traveled 
routes had no sidewalk, Gil- 
dea said. 

Durick Library will be 
expanded by 70 percent 
through the construction of a 
$3 to $4 million addition. 
President Paul Reiss expects 
the ground breaking for this 
project to occur in the spring 
of 1990. 

Ross Sport Center will be 
supplemented with a field 
house for intramural and 

general student use. It will 
notbe avarsity-oriented build- 
ing. Ideas for the field house 
so far include an indoor track, 
a weight room, and three 
courts suitable for tennis, 
volleyball or basketball, Cut- 
ler said. 

An engineering company 
has been hired to develop a 
design for the field house, but 
Reiss said there that as of yet 
there is no set time schedule. 
“The field house will come 
when we can see our way 
financially to do it,” he said. 

Some minor remodeling to 
improve the efficiency and 
appearance of the Alliot cafe- 
teria also is being discussed. — 
Acommittee designated to find 
ways to improve the dining 
hall will be visiting the newly 
constructed cafeteria at St. 
Anselm’s College, in Manch- 
ester, N.H. They hope to get 
ideas for a new design in Al- 
liot. Consideration also is going 
into renovating Cheray Sci- 
ence Hall. 

Reiss said the main source 
of funding for these projects 
would be through a capital 
campaign which is being 
worked on with the Board of 
Trustees. 

He said the improvement of 
the college’s facilities is “a 
continuous process. When all 
these projects are completed, 
there will be a new list.” 


History professor warns of "manipulation of morality’ 


By Kate Flaherty 
STAFF WRITER 


Although Catholic anti- 
semitism in Germany during 
the Third Reich may seem an 
issue to be dealt with only in 
an historical perspective, Pro- 
fessor Donald Dietrich said 
the actions of German Catho- 





Services: 


ALSO: 
Career Library 


CONG 


Internships and interview 


lics and other Christians 
during World War II serves 
as a “warning that the ma- 
nipulation of morality is a 
constant threat in 20th cen- 
tury societies.” 

Dietrich, a history profes- 
sor from the University of 
Wisconsin, has just published 
the book, “Catholic Citizens 


Student Resource Center 


Confidential counseling services with Dave Landers, Linda 
Hollingdale and Fr. Joe Hart. Stop by or call ext. 2547. Contact 
Dave or Linda for information about support groups. 


Career Planning, Resume Preparation, Choosing a Major, and Part- 
time Jobs, with Chris Clary. Also study skills. 


Career Placement, Job Search Techniques, on-campus recruiting 
and interviewing skills, with Trish Turner. 


Discover (A computer-based career guidance system.) 


Hours: Mon. - Fri. 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. cans 
- Evenings: Mon. - Thurs. 6:00 p.m. to 9 p.m. 
Phone: Ext. 2547 


ing skills with Art Spengler. 


in the Third Reich,”. He spoke 
Oct. 17 about this topic at 
McCarthy Arts Center on the 
St. Michael College campus. 

Dietrich said Catholicand 
Christian churches univer- 
sally “failed to meet or even 
recognize one of history's 
greatest crimes,” and he fo- 
cused specifically on how the 
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German Catholic clergy and 
parishioners reacted to Nazi 
racism. 

Dietrich said most German 
Catholics accepted anti-semi- 
tism because of a fear of Marx- 
ism and a need to prove their 
patriotism. This acceptance 
was made easier because, his- 
torically, Catholictheology has 
been anti-Jewish. 

“(Catholics) considered 
Marxism worse than anti- 
semitism,” Dietrich said, “they 
voted for Hitler (in the ’33 
election) not because he was 
anti-semitic, but because he 


‘ was anti-Marxist.” 


Once Hitler was in power, 
the Catholics, eager to prove 
their loyalty toGermany, were 
more willing to accept Nazi 
principles. 

Dietrich said, “Having 
suffered discrimination in the 
past, Catholics were deter- 
mined to fit into the new 
Germany, and even those 
appalled by the vulgar racism 
of the Nazis wanted to adapt.” 

Dietrich said the reason 
for Catholics accepting the 
Nazi policies, even if they 
didn’t agree with them, was 
because this was the way they 
could achieve equality with 


other German Christians. 
In the Second Reich (1871- 


1918), Catholics were treated 


as second-class citizens be- 
cause their loyalty was ques- 
tionable, soin the Third Reich 
(1933-45) “the remembrance 


of the suspicions of non-Catho- 
lics sensitized (Catholic) 
church leaders to any activ- 
ity which could be construed 
as disloyal.” 

Historically, Dietrich said 
Catholics had portrayed their 
real enemy to be the Jew, not 
the heathen or pagan, so it 
was less difficult for Catholic 
clergy to support “normal” 
anti-semitism. 

In theyears following1933, 
Dietrich said “a climate of 


opinion was being formed 


which could tolerate the radi- 

cal racial policies that began 

with the onset of the war.” 
St. Michael’s history pro- 


fessor Francis Nicosia said 


Dietrich wasn’t just criticiz- 
ing German Catholics. 


“The Holocaust is not just 
a German/Jew event, it is a 
human event. It happened 
because the vast majority let 
it happen,” said Nicosia, who, 
with Campus Ministry and 
the Rabbi Max B. Wall En- 


dowment, brought Dietrich 


to campus. 
Nicosia said he wanted to 


have Dietrich speak because — 


it promoted understanding 
and cooperation of people of 
different faiths. 


“I think it was unique to — ‘ 
have (Dietrich) come and — 
speakonthistopicataCatho- 


lic school which has an en- 


dowment for Jewish studies,” 


Nicosia said. 


Nicosia is prolific writer: 
finishing three books 


Michelle Tobin 
STAFF WRITER 


Francis Nicosia, a his- 
tory professor, has been work- 
ing on the publication of two 
books. The Third Reich and 
the Palestine Question was 
published in 1986. He has 
just finished The Zionist 
Movementand the Holocaust; 
The Records of the Central 
Zionist Archives, which will 
be published this summer. 

The latter piece is one 
volume out of a series of 30. 
The entire collection is en- 
titled “Documents on the 
Holocaust: An International 
Series.” 

“We depend on historians 


- for what we know of the past,” 


Nicosia said. Nicosia’s schol- 
arly work affects the way he 
teaches in many aspects. 
“The research I do for 
my publications affects the 
organization of courses, the 
emphasis on certain topics, 
readings, and research proj- 
ects. Not only is it beneficial 


in those areas but it also 
contributes to my enthusiasm 
in the classroom,” he said. 


8S wR Fo 8 ee 


Presently he is co-edit- 
ing a series of 20 articles 
concerning the resistance to 
Hitler in Germany. Nicosia 


was chosen along with other — 


scholars around the world to 
write and edit these articles, 
which are called “Opposition 
and Resistance to National 
Socialism in Germany, 1925- 
1945”. This series will be 
published in the summer of 
1990. 

Along with the publica- 
tions of these books, Nicosia 
has been working intermit- 
tently for the past three years 


on a biography. Presently, . 


he does not have a title for his 
work. The biography is about 
an important German diplo- 
mat in the Middle East dur- 
ing the 1920’s, 30’s, and 40’s. 
This work will be published 
in either the summer of 1991 
or 1992, | 

Nicosia said he does not 
plan to use his works in his 
classes because the informa- 
tion does not pertain to the 
area of study in his courses. 
He said may use the 30 vol- 
ume series in the future, but 
he is not sure when. 
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student Resource Center addresses drinking 
problems during Alchohol Awareness week 


By Jason E. Aldous 
STAFF WRITER 


Government statistics indi- 
cate that over 10,000 youths 
aged 16-21 years old die each 
year in alcohol-related acci- 
dents. This figure illustrates 
a severe problem in America 
today, a problem which the 
Student Resource Center is 
trying to address during Al- 
cohol Awareness Week. 

“The goal of Alcohol Aware- 
ness Week is to encourage 


healthy and responsible 


drinking patterns, we are not 
here to preach abstinence,” 
said Dr. David Landers, Stu- 
dent Resource Center direc- 
tor. 

Throughout Alcohol Aware- 
ness Week, the Student Re- 
source Center has been work- 
ing with the Student Life 
Office to conduct. workshops. 
“This is our primary function 
during Alcohol Awareness 





A Message mg 


Week. We are here as a re- 
source for anyone who needs 
assistance in conducting a 
program,” Landers said. 
Landers noted that one of 
the most serious issues dis- 
cussed at the workshops was 
recognizing a problem- 


drinker’s behavior. “If you 
are aware of a friend with a 
drinking problem and take no 
steps to address this problem, 
you are only making matters 
worse. Ignoring the problem 
will not make it go away,” Lan- 
ders said. 

Landers felt that a higher 
drinking age and stricter pol- 


To College Students. . . 


How to tell when 
drinking is becoming a problem 


A SIMPLE 12-QUESTION QUIZ DESIGNED TO HELP YOU DECIDE 


1. Do you drink because you 
have problems? To face up 
to stressful situations? 


2. Do you drink when you 
get mad at other people, 
your friends or parents? 


| 3. Do you often prefer to 


drink alone, rather than with 
others? 


|| 4. Are your grades starting 
| to slip? Are you goofing off 


- || on the Job? 


| 5. Do you ever try to stop 


drinking or drink less - and 
fall? 


6. Have you begun to drink 
In the morning, before 
school or work? 


7. Do you gulp your drinks as 


if to satisty a great thirst? 


8. Do you ever have loss of 
memory due to your drinking 


9. Do you avoid leveling with 
others about your drinking? 


10. Do you ever get Into 


‘trouble when you are drink- 


Ing? 


11. Do you often get drunk 
when you drink, even when 
you do not mean to? 


12. Do you think It is cool to 
be able'to hold your liquor? 


Ht you can answer yes to any one of these questions, maybe 

It's time you took a serious took at what your drinking might be 

doing to you. 

And, ff you do need help or If you'd just like to talk to someone 
about your drinking, call us. We're in the phone book under 

Alcoholics Anonymous. 





icy enforcement has had a 
Major impact on student drink- 
ing habits. He went on to 
qualify this by saying, “Just 
because we see less drinking 
in the quad doesn’t necessar- 
ily mean however, that there 
is less drinking. Students may 





have become ‘closet drinkers’ 
to avoid punishment, which 
definitely does not reflect a 
healthy drinking pattern.” 
Landers, when asked to 
comment on the death of Andy 
MacDonald, a student who 
died last year in an alcohol- 
related accident said, “I don’t 
believe that Andy’s death had 
a noticeable effect on student 
drinking habits, other than 
perhaps the students who 
knew him most closely.” 



















Questions -- call ext.2234 


Pre-registration and payment required 
by October 28 at Health Services, 
Alumni Hail (8:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m.) 





By George Hoffmann 
STAFF WRITER 


“When you start drink- 
ing, don’t stop thinking,” was 
just one of the messages the 
group Bacchus was trying to 
relay to students through 


Alcohol Awareness Week, 
held Oct. 17-21. 

Bacchus organized com- 
petitions between dormito- 
ries and floors to see who 
could make the best mock- 
tail, which is any non-alco- 
holicbeverage, and whocould 
organize the best. alcohol 
awareness program. 


The winner of the mock- 
tail mix-off was 2nd floor 
Founders Hall, who edged 
out 2nd floor Alumni Hall by 
one point. Bacchus members 
judged the mocktails on origi- 
nality and taste. 

The two week competition 
between dorms on who had 
the best alcohol awareness 
program was also judged by 
Bacchus members. Dorm of- 
ficials could bring in speak- 
ers, show movies and use vis- 





Freedom From 


smoking, 


Lifestyle changes are tough!! 


We can help you kick the habit. This six-session workshop is led by an 
experienced health educator, in a caring, supportive atmosphere. 
Leam about your nicotine pattem and how to change ft. 


Six session workshop: 
November I, 


8, 15, 





Quit Day 


Great American Smokeout 
Noon - 1 p.m. at SMC Heaith Services 


(Bring your lunch) 


Cost: $10 -- refunded upon completion of the workshop 


Bacchus’ non-alcoholic activities 
present students an alternative 


several programs during- 





Chewing, 
Dipping 
Workshop 


18, 22 


Sponsored by: American Lung Asso- 
ciation, SMC Employee Wellness 
Program, and Health Services 




















ual displays to inform and 
entertain students. 

Another Bacchus or- 
ganized program was Proj- 
ect Crash, which showed 
students what breathaliz- 
ers are, and what the au- 
thorities look for when 
stopping motorists at road 
blocks. 

Throughout Alcohol 
Awareness Week, Bacchus 
asked professors to incor- 
porate an alcohol aware- 
ness message into one 
class, and in cooperation 
with Health Services, they 
handed out pamphlets, 
answered questions, and 
showed a movie, all con- 
cerning alcohol aware- 
ness. 


Bacchus president, Jon- 
athan Matte said a com- 
mon misconception of Bac- 
chus is that the organiza- 
tion is against drinking. 
“We are for responsible 
drinking. With 70% of the 
campus not of legal drink- 
ing age, a group like this 
should have some impor- 
tance on campus.” 
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Room draw questions answered 


By Kelly Mercure 
STAFF WRITER 


Atthe Student Association 
(SA) meeting held on October 
18, an open forum was called 
so that questions about the 
present policy on room draw 
could be addressed by Larry 
Johnson, director of student 
housing. 

Johnson explained the 
process by which priority is 
determined in the preferred 
housing lottery. The present 
system operates under a 
complicated mathematical 
formula approved by the Stu- 
dent Association six years ago. 
In 1982, students felt that 








adhering to a strict seniority 
system lead to an unfair bal- 
ance between the sexes. The 
system was then restructured 
so that room draw would as- 
sign housing to an equal 
number of men and women. 
Johnson states that he is 
“indifferent as to how the 
process works, provided it is 
fair.” 

Students also questioned 
the waiting list process and 
the designation of theme 
houses. The Student Policy 
Committee is going to investi- 
gate present concerns about 
the policy in order to work 
with Johnson to provide for as 
fair asystem as possible. New 


BEN & JERRY'S TouR = 


Visit the factory that makes theice 
creamthat Vermontandtherest of the 
nationlovesbest. 


Are you interested in how ice cream is made.? 
Are you you bored on a Saturday afternoon? 
Need to take your little sister/brothersomewhere? 


Then come and see Ben & Jerry's. 


November 5 


Leaving at 11:00 a.m. from the Alliot rotunda. 
$3.00 per person. 


business addressed by the SA 
included passing motions to 
officially recognize MOVE 
and BACCHUS as full- 
fledged clubs in the Student 
Association, entitling them to 
be included in this year’s 
budget. These groups had 
been operating under condi- 
tional recognition voted by the 
SA last year. 

It was also voted that this 
one year probationary recog- 
nition be extended to the com- 
puter club. 

A motion was unani- 
mously passed to sponsor 
Mike Samara for $100 in the 
6.2 mile“Crop Walk” for world 
hunger. 





Sa TURDAY, “OeKeuER 
9 P.M. = 1 A.M. IN ALLIOT 
COME IN COSTUME! ! 


Featuring: 
The Cartells 
(from Parent's 
Weekend) 


(The Rat will be open for 
those with proper ID.) 
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= Happenings = 


Peace & Justice: 


Last week was National Rain Forest Week. A 
table was set up in Alliot on Wednesday. On 
Thursday, Deb Davis gave a talk on rain forests. 


Last Wednesday, Peace & Justice went door- 
to-door in the dorms collecting items to send as 
aid to Nicaragua. Many students donated old 
clothing and school supplies. Thanks to everyone 
who donated. : 


On Tuesday, October 25, a Peer Education 
Training Program was held by Dave Landers 
from SAC and Anne Bergeron from Health Serv-_ 
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Lee This Halloween 


dont be just 
another pretty face! 
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: hook from one of the 
largest selections of masks,“P 


theatrical makeup, wigs, : a : ae 
costumes, disguises and I iy, ont yi ' " f - 
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‘Fri: 9-9 
Sat: 9-5 
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Sat: 9:30-6 
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Middlebury College organizes 
historic exchange with Soviets 


By Anne Geggis 
LIFESTYLES EDITOR 


The effects of glasnost and parastroika, 
“the new openness” were felt in Vermont 
last August when 56 Soviet students 
arrived at Middlebury College. The stu- 
dents’ arrival marked the first time that 
undergraduates from the Soviet Union 
have come, unchaperoned to the United 
States, for the purpose of studying. 

Ron Nief, the director of public affairs 
at Middlebury College said, “Parastroika 
and glasnost are absolutely critical to 
what we do [the program].” 

The students stayed at Middlebury for 
three weeks of orientation. The orienta- 
tion took place for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the students to American culture. 
The time was also set aside for the pur- 
pose of acquainting the students with 
speaking the American language. 

After the orientation period was com- 
pleted, the students were sent to 26 differ- 
ent colleges along the Eastern seaboard 
to enroll in regular undergraduate stud- 
ies. They were allowed to choose their 
own courses. 

These college and universities belong 
to the American Collegiate Consortium 
for East-West Cultural and Academic 
Exchange. The University of Vermont, 
Bates College, and Wesleyan College are 
among the institutions participating in 
the exchange program. 

Eventually, the consortium hopes to 
send American students to the Soviet 
Union to study. 

This program, which hopes to promote 
greater understanding between the East 
and West, is the result of many visits and 
a great deal of planning between the 
consortium and the Soviet Union. 


The idea for the program began in the 
early part of 1987 when a group of Ameri- 
can College presidents, including the 
President of Middlebury College, Olin 
Robison, visited Andrei Sakharov, a So- 
viet dissident in Moscow. Their original 





purpose was to produce a statement 
concerning human rights in the Soviet 
Union. During the visit, however, the 
American college presidents and Ray- 
mond E. Benson, the American ambas- 
sador to the Soviet Union, went to the 
Soviet Ministry of Higher Education to 
propose the idea of the exchange. 

Nief, who works closely with Robi- 
son to coordinate information about the 
program said, “The Soviets were not 
excited by the idea but they were recep- 
tive, which is the most you can expect 
in a case like this.” 

Only three students have remained 
at Middlebury College to continue their 
undergraduate studies. However, the 
entire program is largely organized and 
coordinated by Middlebury College. Ac- 
cording to Nief, Middlebury College is 


the most logical place for this to happen. 


because the college has traditionally 
had strong ties to the Soviet Union 
through their language school and the 


Pushkin Institute in Moscow. 

“Even when the Korean Airliner 
was downed and the United States 
cut diplomatic ties with Moscow, the 
relationship between Middlebury and 
the Soviet Union became stronger,” 
Nief said. 

He said hammering out the details 
of the program “went remarkably 
quickly.” The agreement between the 
consortium and the Soviet Ministry 
of Higher Education was signed March 
3, 1988. 

As a result of this, 56 students 
from diverse parts of the Soviet Union 
arrived at Middlebury College in early 
August. ; 

The students, 19 females and 27 
males were chosen by the USSR 
Committee on Higher Education in 
Moscow. The students were proficient ' 
in English. Once they were sent to — 
their respective colleges they lived 
with American roommates. 


- Working out the conditions of the . 


exchange went fairly smoothly. How- 
ever, the institutions participatingin _ 
the exchange were faced with some 


oh 
>" 
¥ 


practical problems. For example, So- oat 


viet currency, called a“ruble” doesn’t 
have any value in the United Stat 


as the dollar has no value in er 3 
Soviet Union. As a result, the institu- _ 


tions in the consortium have sole fi- ~ 
nancial responsibility for the students 
while they are in the United States. 
Some of this responsibility is lessened 
by grants, but if a medical emergency 
should happen, the student’s spon- 
soring institution will have to take 
care of the student. 

So far the exchange has been a 
success. Bill Stone, director of the In- 
ternational Office at UVM, said the 
students studying at the university 
have become involved in student life 
on the campus. 

“It’s a credit to the students that 
they don’t expect any kind of special 
attention. They have maximized their 
opportunity here,” Stone said. sy 


Alliot dance among the Halloween festivities 


By Christen Nashawaty 


STAFF WRITER 


The traditional Halloween 
Dance will be held in Alliot 
Hall this year instead of the 
North Campus gym. 

Pat Gallivan, Student 
Association presidént, said 
the move was made for sev- 
eral reasons. Because only a 
small percentage of the school 
can drink alcohol legally, the 
dance would have to be a 
totally non-alcoholic event if 
it remained on North Cam- 
pus. Many thought this would 
probably result in a low turn- 
out. To satisfy everyone and 


was moved to Ailiot Hall. The 
Rathskellar will be serving 
alcohol to those students who 
are of legal drinking age. 
Proper ID is required. 


Gallivan also said “the at- 
mosphere is better” in Alliot. 
Because most students live 
on the main campus, moving 
the dance to Alliot might. also 
help to increase turnout. 

Students are encouraged 
to attend the dance in cos- 
tume. 

The Cartells will be per- 
forming at the dance. This 
group, who played at Par- 
ent's Weekend last year, will 
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By Jennifer Borthwick- 
Leslie 
STAFF WRITER 


Northern Vermont's larg- 
est performing arts center, 
The Flynn Theatre for the 
Performing Arts, will be pre- 
senting a variety of shows to 


_ fulfill the different tastes of 


theatre goers this year. 
Philip Bither, director of 
programming and marketing 
has brought a new level of 
performance to the Flynn’s 
stage. Vermont audiences 
won't need to travel to Mon- 


-_ treal or New York to see the 


“cutting edge” of theatre. 
Acclaimed shows such as 
“Evita” and “Nunsense” have 
already been components of 


‘the Flynn’s season this year. 


“Anything that is part of 
our season was chosen for the 
reason that it’s going to be of 
interest to a wide range of 
people,” Bither said last week. 
He added, “Audiences want 
to feel they’re a part of what’s 


happening in the arts.” 


_ For students who can’t af- 
ford to sample all14 perform- 
ances, Bither suggests three 
programs, one in each disci- 
pline of theatre, dance and 
music. “Without a doubt, there 
are three events that a stu- 
dent could walk into and would 


be fairly enraptured with,” 


Bither said. 

According to Bither the 
three programs students are 
most likely to enjoy are 
“Desrosiers Dance Theatre,” 
“1000 Airplanes on the Roof,” 
and “Kronos Quartet.” 

Bither said, “Desrosiers 
Dance Theatre” is a sample 
of what the Canadian con- 
temporary esthetics is about 
these days. He [Desrosiers] 
does with a stage what Dali 
did with painting a canvas, 
he creates these unbelievable 





By Susan Statesir 
STAFF WRITER 

Some people consider 
John Lennon to be one of 
the most misunderstood 
artists of his time. Every- 
thing from the hysteria of 
the Beatles’ days to his con- 
troversial marriage to Yoko 
Ono and their actions in the 
peace movement resulted in 
a variety of labels. 


Review 
He has been accused of 
being everything from the 
“anti-christ” to a “fake”. He 
was harassed by the media 











Members of Desrosiers Dance Theatre perform in Robert Desrosiers’ Lumiere. 


stage tableaus that are shock- 
ing, overwhelming and con- 
troversial. People who have 
never seen dance or theatre 
before, will be hypnotized and 
entranced by the visual pow- 
ers.” 

In the theatre performance 
of “1000 Airplanes on the Roof” 
the music of Philip Glass is 
featured. Glass, according to 
Bither is one of America’s 
preeminent composers and 
received rave reviews for his 
work in this theatrical pres- 
entation. Bither said, “Billed 


and former Beatles’ fans to 
the day he died in January, 
1980. For those that loved 
John Lennon, the film Jmag- 
ine is a long-awaited tribute 
to his genius and an ac- 
knowledgement of his human- 
ness. 

Throughout the film we 
experience Lennon in many 
phases and facets of his life 
and personality; as the some- 
times temperamental artist 
in the studio, the joker, the 
political activist, husband, 
lover, and father. 

The concert scenes of the 
film are highly charged. 
Through concert footage, the 
audience can see Lennon’s 





as a science fiction, music 


drama, Glass’s music has been 
reported by many as his best 
work in a decade.” Bither 
added, “The show uses a tech- 
nology that has rarely, ifever, 
been used in a theatre.” 


For this show, approxi- 
mately 18 slide projectors are 
hooked up to a master com- 
puter that controls images on 
various surface levels on the 
stage. Thisis done so the slide 
images have a three-dimen- 
sional quality. 





face change. Lennon devel- 
ops from a baby-faced young 
man ‘singing an irresistible 
boppy “Twist and Shout”, toa 
thinner, older Lennon sport- 
ingan old army jacket scream- 
ing “Mother” and “Come 
Together” without a smile. 


Scenes of Ono and Len- 


non walking on the grounds 
of their home in Tittenboro or 
a scene of Lennon playing 





Another point of interest 
about this show is that Jer- 
ome Sirlin, the set designer 
was also responsible for all 
the stage and production 
design for Madonna’s world 
tour. 

“Kronos Quartet’ com- 
pletely shatters the stereotype 
of what a classical string 
quartet is supposed to be,” 
Bither said. Their hair is 
spiked, they wear punked- 
out clothes...changing cos- 
tumes halfway through the 
show. Even though their 


with his son, Sean, gives the 
audience a sense of peace and 
tranquility. The film shows 
the simple family man Len- 
non was. 

The music weaves together 
the images to create a power- 
ful audio-visual collage. 
Through his music one can 
hear the maturing of the man. 
The innocence of “She Loves 
You” fades into the LSD-in- 
spired psychedelic “Straw- 
berry Fields Forever,” grow- 
ing to the socio-political mes- 
sage of “Give Peace a Chance”. 
Finally, the calm beauty he 
found in a life of family and 
domesticity can be heard in 
“Beautiful Boy (Darling 





-\lmagine portrays the many faces of John Lennon 











appearance may be mislead- 
ing, Bither commented, “they 
are the most important crea- 
tive musical force of our time.” 

Bither concluded, “An 
audience may not like every- 
thing, but the vast majority 
of people will appreciate the 
experience and be glad they 
came.” 

Depending on the event, 
ticket prices start at $7.50 
and run to $19.75. Tickets to 
this season’s performances 
may be purchased at the Flynn 
Theatre Box Office. 









Sean)”. 

Some of the most mov- 
ing scenes in the film are of 
the thousands of people who 
gathered in New York after 
his death. People in tie-dyes 
and business suits, teens and 
elderscame together for him. 
People who never gave a 
nod to one another were sud- 
denly holding one another, 
weeping and seeking com- 
fort. 

The film presents Len- 
non as a man who touched 
so many with his music and 
a simple message of peace 
and oneness. And finally, 
tragically, in his death came 
unity. 
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Guatemalan student 
enjoys the knighilife 


By Stephanie Hillman 
STAFF WRITER 

Have you ever wondered what it’s like to 
move to another country where you can’t 
speak the language and you don’t know a 
soul? 

Julio D. Castellanos, 20, a native of Guate- 
mala and a student at St. Michael’s, has 
experienced these problems. Castellanos, a 
junior business and economies major, is from 
Guatemala City, the largest city in Central 
America. He came to St. Michael’s through a 
scholarship donated from the U.S. govern- 
ment. 

It was hard for him to adjust to St. Mi- 
chael’s, Castellanos said. There was a lan- 
guage barrier that he had to overcome. His 
previous exposure to English was largely lim- 
ited to writing and reading, not speaking. 
Castellanos had studied English in England 
for two months when he was 13 years old and 
in his country every Saturday for three years. 

“When I came here, I could read and write 
[English]. But I didn’t have the experience of 
using the language every day,” Castellanos 
said. 

Castellanos suffered from homesickness be- 
cause he missed his family and friends. “People 
who you can share your day to day life 
with....that is what you really miss,” he said. 
“You know that when you are alone here, if 
you are happy or sad you have to deal with 
these problems by yourself. You don’t have 
someone to share with.” 

As time went on, however, he overcame both 


* the language barrier and his homesickness 


by becoming involved in the St. Michael’s 


‘community. The day-to-day life at St. Mi- 


chael’s originally didn’t allow him to meet 


people. “In classes everyone is doing his own — 


business. In clubs you can meet people with 
the same interests,” he said. 

Castellanos is currently involved in Peace 
and Justice, the political science and busi- 
ness clubs. He is also a eucharistic minister 
and an international representative to the 
General Assembly of the Student Associa- 
tion. Being involved in these clubs is “very 
important to overcome that feeling...to no 
longer be a stranger,” Castellanos said. 


nthia Robertso 


Photo by 
Julio Castellanos 


Castellanos’ goal after leaving St. Michael’s 
is to go back to Guatemala and establish his 
own business. He eventually wants to work 





towards being involved in a less corrupt 


government and society. 
He said, “There’s a lot of work to do in my 


country. I have received so much, I have to 


begin giving to my society.” 
Presently, in Guatemala only 20 to 25 per- 
cent of the population is middle class Castel- 


_ Janos said. In contrast to the United States. 


70 percent of the population are lower class is 


and 5 to 10 percent belong to the upper class. 
Both the illiteracy and unemployment rates 


in Guatemala are very high. Foreign compa- — 
nies dominate the economic environment of 


Guatemala. 


Castellanos is interested in economic devel- 


opment for his country. “I want to build a 
more just society with economic develop- 
ment but in the context of our own culture, 
not according to a foreign pattern,” he said. 

Castellanos has enjoyed the academic and 


social life at St. Michael’s. He is now able to — 


look at Guatemala and its problems more 
objectively. Castellanos said, “When you are 
involved in your environment, you can think 
of reality as the world which is around you. 
But when you are outside, you can have a 
better perspective of that reality.” 


U2 comes of age in new album 


By Robert Hallisey 
STAFF WRITER 


After listening to U2’snew 
album, “Rattle and Hum,” 
no one can deny that the 





Ue 


to former Beatle John Ean 


O'Reilly, respectively, there 


singer Billie Holiday. This 


non and Irish poet John Boyle 


is the song “Angel of Har-. 
lem,” dedicated to the late — 


quartet has come of age. 

“Rattle and Hum” was billed 
as a double-live album with a 
couple of previously unre- 
leased songs. As it turns out, 
the album contains nine origi- 
nal songs, six live songs, in- 


cluding “Helter Skelter” and — 


Bob Dylan’s “Alt ’ ong the 
Watchtower” and’ two short 
segments from songsrecorded 
by other artists. 

The musical influences on 
the four members of the group 
are evident throughout the 
album. 

The first songis a chilling 





RATTLE=SHUM 


rendition of the Beatles’ 
“Helter Skelter” in which lead 
singer Bono introduces the 
song by saying: “This is a 
song Charles Manson stole 
from the Beatles. We're steal- 
ing it back.” This 


song,demonstrates the influ-_ 


ence that the Beatles had on 
the Irish rock group. 

The influence that blues 
music had on the group is 
also evident in the album 

Along with the songs “God 
Part II” and “Van Diemen’s 
Land,” which are dedicated 


could possibly become the 
smash hit of the album, sur- 
passing the current hit single 
“Desire.” 





Review 
The only possible weak spot 


on the! album is the band’s — 
live version of Bob Dylan’s 


“All Along the Watchtower,” 
which has also been performed 


by Jimi Hendrix. U2’s rendi- 
tion of this timeless classic 


seems a little too slow and not 
quite up to par with the ver- 


sions of the past. 
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By Karen Gill and 
Susan Sutherland 
STAFF WRITERS 


The St. Michael’s housing con- 


tract states that all full-time under- 
graduate students not living with 
their parents are required to live in 
the residence halls. Yet, many stu- 
dents choose to withdraw theirnames 


- from the annual room draw lottery, 


and apply for off-campus housing. 
Larry Johnson, St. Michael’s 
housing director, said approvals for 


_ last year’s applicants were slightly 
_ less than previous years, “when we 
_were actually encouraging people to 


‘move off because of historic numbers 
of incoming students.” 
Students had various reasons for 


“moving off campus. Most stated fi- 


nancial and academic reasons more 
than social ones. 

Anne Powell, who lived off cam- 
pus her sophomore year, and is nowa 


_ resident assistant on north campus, 


said, “I didn’t move off for the party 
aspects or keg regulations, I moved 


because it was academically conven- 


ient.” _ 

Most said their off-campus life- 
style is challenging, and they discov- 
ered it was a learning experience in 
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itself. 
“You've got to be self-motivated. I 
went to the library every night, it 
was where I got my work done,” 
Powell said. 
Along with the responsibility that 
comes with independence, 


living off campus also requires finan- 


cial independence. Financially, off- 
campus students said they found it 
cheaper as far as rent and tuition, 
but miscellaneous expenses could 
become a burden. » ; 

“It worked out to be cheaper as far 
as rent and tuition, but I spent so 
much more money living off cam- 
pus,” Powell said. 

David Baldwin, ajunior, said, “We 


go shopping twice a month, and for 
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By John McAteer 


According to Paul Barrere, 
‘Little Feat’s vocalist and 
guitarist, the band is back for 
good. “This is not a reunion 
Little Feat tour, this is a re- 
-afirmed Little Feat,” he said. 

Monday, Oct. 17, Little 
Feat rocked Burlington’s 
‘Memorial Auditorium for two- 
jand-a-halfhours, delving into 
|their mid-Seventies classics. 

The only change from the 


Peace & Justice 


meeting at 6. 
Study for test on 
Friday. 


two weeks we'll eat great, but to- 
wards the end, we scrounge up 
whatever is left, but anything is bet- 
ter than eating in the cafeteria. That 
was no good.” 

Other students miss having pre- 
pared food at their disposal. Joe 
Freehill, a senior, said, “As a fresh- 
man and sophomore, if I ran out of 
cash, I always knew I could get a 
meal at SAGA. Being off campus is 
harsh reality. If I run out of money, 
I won’t eat.” Socially, off-campus stu- 
dents said they were thrilled, but 
said they found some drawbacks. 
While many said they enjoy the pri- 
vacy of their own places, some said 
they have limited contact with their 
classmates. 


conclusion. 





Review 


The show's final set fea- 
tured classics such as “Oh At- 
lanta”, “Spanish Moon”, and 
“A Apolitical Blues”. The set’s 
climax was a 15-minute ver- 





_The agonies and ecstacies of living off-campus 


“I miss seeing all the guys I used 
to live with in Alumni, now I only see 
them once in a while,” Baldwin said. 

Freehill added he doesn’t have as 
much exposure to other students, 
“but apart from that, I’ve met new 
people from UVM. It has opened doors 
to a lot of new things for me.” 

Another negative aspect noted by 
off-campus students was the diffi- 
culty they found in keeping up with 
on-campus events. Freehill said he 
hasn’t received campus mail or “The 
Defender” since he cancelled his 
campus mailbox and filed his house 
address, 

Baldwin had similar problems. He 
said, “Occasionally I'll see informa- 
tion on the bulletin boards, but in 
order to find out what’s going on, I 
definitely have to make the effort.” 

Academically, off-campus students 
said they feel they are forced to manage 
their time. They spend limited time 
on the campus so they must use it to 
their advantage. Most said they feel 
they are more productive in the pri- 
vacy of their home or apartment, 
than they were in the dormitory 
atmosphere. David Smith, a junior, 
said, “Being off-campus has been a 
learning experience, and I am enjoy- 
ing my best year academically.” 


"A reaffirmed Little Feat” 
rocks Burlington audience 


years, Burlington!” before 
_ opening with “Fat Man In 
the Bathtub”, which immedi- 
ately sent the capacity crowd 
in motion, and the motion did 
not cease until the show's 


the second encore, Little Feat 
performed its dynamic song 
and traditional concert-closer, 
“Feats Don’t Fail Me Now’. 
The band exited the stage to 
explosive cheers of approval 
and satisfaction. 

At the concert, Little Feat 
demonstrated the traits which 
made them so popular in the 
mid-seventies--the thunder- 
ing rhythm section and pierc- 
ing guitar riffs. These char- 
acteristics make them noth- 
ing short of a good-time rock 
band. Little Feat has success- 






Get It All - 


loriginal Little Feat is Craig 
‘Fuller, the lead vocalist for 
theband, Pure Prairie League. 

The band took the stage to 
an enormous welcoming ova- 
tion, and the chant of “Feat”. 
Barrere said, “It’s been 3 long 


sion of the band’s popular song 
“Dixie Chicken”. 

Little Feat returned almost 
immediately for its first en- 
core and played “Willin” as a 
tribute to the late Lowell 
George. As a finale during 


fully made the transition from 
seventies rock to eighties rock, 
and left the expectation that 
the band’s exceptional talents 
can carry them into the nine- 
ties. 


at the 
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Rugby future uncertain 


Team looking for support 


Markey takes hard 
line on rugby team 


By Jill Jesso 
SPORTS EDITOR 


St. Michael’s College has eight fall varsity 
sports for men and women athletes, rugby, 
however, isn’t one of them. 

Edward Markey, athletic director, said that 
St. Michael’s doesn’t have a varsity rugby 
team because “There is no such thing as 
varsity rugby in the NCAA.” (National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association) 

Markey added that some schools may have 
rugby as a club sport, organized by students 
but not organized and governed by the school 
and a conference. “Io make a sport an official 
varsity sport,” Markey said, “It would have to 
be declared by the NCAA and the ECAC (East 
Coast Athletic Conference) as well as be under 
the guidance and responsibility of the school.” 
The sport would have to have a budgt, funded 
by the school, professional coaches and train- 
ers, supervised practices, health insurance 
and eligibility rules as well as other rules and 
regulations Markey said. 

There is currently a group of St. Michael’s 
students who have organized a rugby team. 
“They rent the North Campus field as an out- 
side entity just like any other group would,” 
Markey said, “They are in no way connected 
to the school except that some of the team 
members attend St. Michael’s. The school 
takes a hands off policy.” 

Markey said that before 1982 the school 
had six club sports, three of which were, 
hockey, football and rugby. In January of 
1982, he said, St. Michael’s dropped football 
and rugby on the advice of an independent 
athletic task force. “They recommended that 
because of the risk of danger we drop football 
and rugby,” Markey said and the others were 
made into varsity sports. Markey added that 
the school’s lawyer also recommended that 
football and rugby be dropped due to the risk 
of liability in the event of a serious injury. “If 
we went into a court of law with a tragedy we 


Photo by Sara Rodriquez 
St. Michael's rugby faces a tough 
battle on the field as well as with the 
administration. 


would have no chance.” 

Markey said that when St. Michael’s had 
the club sports they had certain standards, 
such as no alcohol and the players had to be 
in certain physical shape. Now, he said, it’s 
much easier to get injured because there is 
little or no direction. 


_ Athletes who compete at St. Michael’s, 


Markey said, are required to see a nine min- 
ute film enitled, “Warning, It Could Happen 
To You.” He said we just want students to 
know that there is always the risk of injury. 
He added that there have been more and 
more litigation due to athletic injuries. 

Back when the school had club football, 
Markey said, there was a student who was 
injured on the opening kickoff. Today he is 
a paraplegic. “It is our responsibility to see 
that this doesn’t happen again. It’s our re- 
sponsibility to see that the kids are pro- 
tected,” Markey said. ' 

Even though Markey said that he re- 
spected the kids who organized and played 
rugby it is the mandate of the school not to 
have it as a sport. 





By Davip FERRIGNO 
SPORTS EDITOR 


The rugby team is recog- 
nized as neither a sport nora 
club at St.Michael’s. They are 
a separate entity and “are in 
no way connected to the 
school”, according to Ed 
Markey, athletic director. 

The team is comprised of 
St. Michael’s students and 
organized by senoirs Jim 
Cooney, Scott Armstrong, Ed 
Veno, and Rich Napolitano. 
Playing on the team are stu- 
dents who hold such connected 
positions with the school as 
Resident Coordinator, dorm 
president, hall representa- 
tives, and townhouse repre- 
sentatives. Even though the 
team has members who are 
active in helping the school, 
the school refuses to give any 
financial support to the team. 

All expenses for the rugby 
team are payed for by the 
players themselves. The 
team’s roster has between 40 
and 50 students at the pres- 


ent time and they play a full 


schedule in the falland spring. 
There record is currently at 


3-2. 


The team pays $250 a year 


in insurance and uniforms. 


are $80 a piece and include 
shorts, shirt, and sweats. The 
team must have two security 
guards at home games which 
cost roughly $40 per game 
and the phone bill to organize 
the games and set up the 
schedule averages $25 a 
month during the season. 
Traveling expenses for away 
games is roughly $65 a game. 

The team also has to rent 


the field from the school for 
$25 per game. Napolitano 
said, “I think it’s absurd. 
We're students of the school 
and we have to pay to use 
our own athletic fields.” 
The team has trouble 
finding a field to practice 
on with the lacrosse team 
practice and intramural 
softball games on the North 
Campus field. They can’t 
practice with goal posts 
during the week because 
theschool takes them down. 
Cooney said, “I feel 
rugby is being pushed out 
by the administration. I 
think for those kids not 


involved in other sports, | 


and especially those kids" 
who played football in high 


school, rugby offers them a 


good alternative.” 
On Alumni weekend the 


rugby game drew a crowd | — 


of between 300 and 400 | 


people, by far the largest 


crowdforanysportingevent | 
that weekend.Fansupport | 
for the team has eo eer 





comparable to other fall | a si 
sports and their have beet 5 ey 


no major injuries this year. 
‘Cooney said, “We'll keep 


doing the best we can, but — 


we're nervos. We're in dan- 
ger of losing the program.” 
_The team hopes to be 
recognized as a club by the 
Student Association. Then 
the team would get the fi- 
nancial support they need. 
Armstrong said, “We 
just want to enjoy the game 
were playing. We'renotjust 
battling an opponent, we're 
fighting the administra- 
en = 


New athletic fields to be completed in ‘89 


By Jeanne Bausch 
STAFF WRITER 


Vermont National Guardhas 
leased 12 acres of land to St. 
Michael’s College for the 
construction of athletic fields. 
The 1,100-by-400-foot area 
runs in back of the 300s 
townhouse complex to the 
parking lot of the 100s 
townhouse complex. 

Ed Markey, St. Michael’s 
athletic director, said thenew 
fields will be used for varsity 
sports with plans being made 
for a baseball field and soc- 


cer, field hockey and lacrosse , 


fields. 
President Paul Reiss said 


the college had accumulated 
funds over the years, which 
were used to lease the land. 
“These fields are larger and 
much more useable,” he said. 

Half of the necessary work 
has been completed on the 
fields, and the college fore- 
sees completion of the fields 
by the spring or fall of 1989, 
Reiss said. 

The National Guard agreed 
to permit the college to use 
the land for athletic fields 
unless a national emergency 
arises, Reiss said. 

The “indefinite lease” of the 
land behind the two 
townhouse complexes enables 
athletic events held on the 


North Campus field to be 
moved to the fields on South 
Campus, Reiss said. 

North Campus fields owned 
by the college are under a 
“proposal to permit the de- 
velopment of affordable hous- 
ing,” Reiss said. 


With the National Guard’s 
lease of the property for new 
athletic fields, the North 
Campus fields can now be 
leased to developers,. . 

“The proposal calls for St. 
Michael’s to lease the land for. 
50 years. After 32 years, St. 
Michael’s will own the land 
and whatever is on that land,” 
Reiss said. 


Photo by Dennis Murray 
Field hockey will be one of four sports using the new 
athletic fields. 
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Ed Markey Jr. shares experience in Seoul 


x 


_ By Mike Wolflein 
_ STAFFWRITER 


“Ed Markey Jr., a Media 





Relations Representative for 


_ NBC Sports, spoke to Giff 
_ Hart’s Newswriting class on 


P 


 Oct.17. Markey, who gradu- 
ated from St. Michael’s in 


1981, gave advice regarding 
the journalism field and 
shared anecdotes dealing with 


_ the recently completed Sum- 


mer Olympics. 
After graduating as an 
English major, Markey 


worked for a year in public 


relations for the Eastern 
College Athletic Conference. 


_ Hethensecured ajobas Sports 


Information Director of Har- 
vard University, which heheld 
for five years. Last Septem- 
ber he joined NBC in his 
current capacity. He warned 
the students not to overlook 


-the broadcasting media as a 


viable career alternative, and 








in front of McCauley Hall 


stressed that writing skills 
are as important in broad- 
casting as they are in print. 

Markey said that NBC 
wanted to cover the Olym- 
pics differently than ABC, that 
they wanted to convey “more 
of a journalistic hard edge.” 
ABC had been criticized for 
paying too much attention to 
U.S. athletes in 1984, and 
NBC knewthat the U.S. team 
was not going to be as suc- 
cessful with nearly all na- 


tions participating, but they _ 


also wanted to satisfy the 
American audience, Markey 
said. “Most Americans,” he 
said, “probably didn’t want to 
hear about why the Soviets 
beat us in basketball, but 
rather why we, the guys 
Americans know, lost.” 
Markey emphasized the 
difference between our me- 
dia and government-con- 
trolled media like that ofSouth 
Korea. When Korean offi- 
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cials caused a near riot in the 
boxing ring after a decision 
went against a Korean boxer, 
“the Korean Broadcasting 
System pulled back to a wide 
shot of the whole arena. They 
did not focus on the people in 
the ring. We covered it the 
way Americans expect.” This 
entailed focusing in on the 
action and trying to identify 
the Korean officials causing 
the scuffle. Korean officials 
asked for an apology, but NBC 
did not apologize. “We could 
not explain to them the dif- 
ferences in our cultures. They 
couldn’t understand that we 
did what our audience has 
come to expect,” Markey said. 
Markey also detailed the Ben 
Johnson incident. Word that 
Johnson, gold medalist and 
world record holder in the 
100 meter sprint, had tested 
positive for steroids came out 
at 3:30 a.m. Seoul time. Ac- 
cording to Markey, everyone 
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on the NBC staff was called 
into the broadcast center and 
briefed. Television crews were 
dispatched to comb the city. 
Three crews were sent to three 
hotels, one to the athletes’ 
village, and three more to 
three different airlines. “We 
found out where everybody 
was and started knocking,” 
Markey said. Johnson was 
located because a crew mem- 
ber spotted some Canadian 
team bags at the airport, and 
his coach was found at a ho- 
tel, Markey said. He con- 
cluded, “If we hadn’t knocked 
on his (Johnson’s coach) door 
at 5 a.m., he would have been 
hidden.” 

Markey concluded the ses- 
sion by taking questions from 


.the class, many of which dealt 


with the NBC announcers for 
the games. He defended Wally 
Matthews, who worked at the 
boxing venue and was criti- 
cized for interviewing An- 
thony Hembrick soon after 
he was disqualified. Although 
the American boxing contin- 
gent tried to deny Matthews 
access to the fighter, Markey 
stated that Matthewsdidhave 
credentials for the area. As 
for Bryant Gumbel, whose 
character took a beating in a 
recent Sports Illustrated ar- 
ticle, Markey would only say 
two things: “First of all, Gum- 
bel is the best in the business. 
I would say that he expressed 
himself in the Sports I}lus- 
trated article.” 


SMC sports pulse 


Kirby ties all-time scoring record 


<->: The women’s soccer team 
is 5-8 after a tough 4-3 loss to 
Sienna. Anna Nagle, Mau- 
reen Hanna, and Julie Dzigas 


had the goals for St. Michael’s. 


Debbie Kirby has five goals 
and two assists for 12 points 


and is tied for the all-time. 


scoring lead at St. Michael’s. 
Kirby’s four-year running 
total is 28 goals and 15 assists 
for 71 points. 

-----The field hockey team is 


. 10-2 with a perfect 6-0 record 


on the road. Patty Porter now 
holds seven school records and 


the team set a record for most 


wins with 10. 

The team beat New Eng- 
land College 8-0 as Marie Lane 
lead the Knights with three 
goals. Patty Porter added a 
goal and two assists to bring 
her all-time leading totals to 


HIGH EARNINGS 
FREE TRAVEL 
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National travel and market- 
ing company seeks highly 
motivatedindividuals to rep- 
resent Collegiate Travel Va- 


cations on your campus. No 


| experience necessary. Will 


train. Call (718) 855-7120 
or write: 
Campus Vacations 
Associations 
26 Court Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11242 





39 goals and 13 assists. 

----- The men and women’s 
cross country teams beat 
Norwich University last 
Wednesday. C.J. Spirito won 
the men’s division witha time 
of 28:34 on the 5.2 mile course. 
Kerri D’Arrigo won the 
women’s division with a time 
of 19:05 on the3.1 mile course. 
----- Paul Barous was named 
to the Northeast 10 Honor 
Roll for the third time this 
season. Barous allowed only 
one goal in three games in- 
cluding shutouts against 
A.L.C. and Middlebury. 

— Debbie Kirby was North- 
east 10 Player of the Week in 
women’s soccer. Kirby tallied 
both goalsin a 2-0 win against 
Plattsburgh State and had 
the game-winning goal in a 2- 
0 victory over Quinnipiac. 


CAMPUS REPS 
NEEDED 
Earn big commissions and 
free trips by selling Nas- 
sau/Paradise Island; Can- 
cun, Mexico and ski trips 
to Vermont & Colorado. 
For more information Call 
toll free: 
1-800-231-0113 
or in Ct. 203-967-3330 
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Cheerleaders to face 
pyramid restriction 


By Nancie O’Meara 
STAFF WRITER 


The St. Michael’s basket- 
ball cheerleaders will be fac- 
ing a change in their routine 
this year. After last year’s 
season, a new height limit on 
pyramid-building was admini- 
stered by St. Michael’s offi- 
cials. 

The new ruling limits pyra- 
mids to be only two people 
high. The National Cheerlead- 
ing Association rule has astan- 
dard of two and a half levels 
of people for pyramids. The 
half consists of a person in a 
bent-over position as opposed 
to a person standing up. 

This height restriction 
would limit the cheerleaders’ 
degree of difficulty in doing 
the pyramid. Cheerleading 
coach Ann Blake said the fact 
that most high school cheer- 
leading squads have a higher 
height standard for pyramids 
is frustrating. 

Hilary Segal, captain of the 
cheerleading squad, said the 
team sent a video tape of sev- 
eral national cheerleading 
competitions to the dean of 
students, who made the rul- 
ing, to show the levels of dif- 
ficulty performed by other col- 


legiate cheerleaders. Segal 
pointed out that a lot of time 
and hard practice is neces- 
sary. Michael Samara, dean 
of students, explained sev- 
eral factors that influenced 
the ruling. An article written 
in the Burlington Free Press 
last October explained the 
dangers of cheerleading, cit- 
ing examples of accidents 
which resulted in one death 
and one paralysis. 

Samara expressed general 
concern about stunts done 
last year which seemed alittle 
shaky. He also said that last 
year some cheerleaders 
skipped practice resulting in 
an unsafe activity. 

Samara emphasized that 
“The vast majority of the 
cheerleaders work very hard 
at what they do and their en- 
thusiasm adds to the spirit of 
the game, but not 100 per- 
cent were as committed as 
most of them.” 

Samara did say that the 
ruling could change, but he 
will have to see how the sea- 
son goes. Segal said, “This 
year we're just going to have 
to prove to them that we are 
good and we know what were 
doing and hopefully the rul- 
ing will be changed.” 


Photo by Sara Rodriquez 
Junior golfer Steve Gretkowski shot rounds of 78 and 80 
at the New England Intercollegiate Golf Team Champi- 

} onships at New Seabury Country Club on Cape Cod, 
Mass. Gretkowski finished tied for seventh in the 240 | 
player field and lead the Knights to their best finish in the 
school’s history. 





Greg Lagan makes a move during men's soccer action. 


Knights duel Chieftains 
to scoreless deadlock 


By Richard Morin 
STAFF WRITER 


Saturday, October 22, was 
a very important date for the 
St. Michael’s mens _ soccer 
team. They played Stonehill 
College in what was termed 
by head coach Les Johnson as 
a “must win game”. The 
Purple Knights were in sole 
possesion of second place in 
the Northeast-10 behind 
Springfield College, to whom 
they had already lost earlier 
in the season, 2-0. With a 
victory over the third place 
Stonehill Chieftains the 
Knights wouid have been one 
step closer to first place in the 
conference and home field 
advantage for the playoffs. 

St. Michael’s and Stonehill 
ended 110 minutes of play in 
a scoreless deadlock, thus 
throwing a wrinkle into the 
Knight’s plans for taking over 
first place in the conference. 
The game was marred by poor 
weather conditions, as rain 
and snow the night before 
created a slick and muddy 
field. Both teams launched 
attacks and counterattacks 
throughout the game. 

The game was one of missed 
oppurtunities for both teams 
with each team being unable 
to put away thier scoring 


Ping Pong tables available at 
Ross Sports Center 11 a.m.- 
10 p.m. Mon.-Fri. 1 p.m.-9 
p.m. Sat.-Sun. Sign out 
paddles in the intrmural of- 





chances. St. Michael’s, al- 
though being outshot 27-23, 
clearly had better scoring 
oppurtunities throughout the 
game. Most notably in the 
first half freshman forward 
Jay Mauro gathered ina pass 
25 yards out from the net and 
turned beating the Chieftains 
defender. Mauro, in-one-on- 
one with senior Stonehill 
netminder Dan Quinn, 
launched a shot that was 
blocked by the oustretched 
Stonehill keeper. The loose 
ball bounced around eventu- 
ally being cleared by a 
Stonehill defender. Stonehill 
countered with a breakaway 
from a forward that was 
stuffed by St. Michael’s keeper 
Paul Barous. 

The second half was played 
in spurts, with each team 
controlling play for short 
periods of time. The Purple 
Knights once again had a 
prime scoring chance go by 
the boards with another div- 
ing save by Stonehill keeper 
Dan Quinn. Sophomore 
midfielder Pat Mellor recieved 
a cross from senior captain 
Dave Belliveau inside the 
eighteen. Mellor turned and 
launched a shot that was 
blocked by the Stonehill 
keeper. St. Michael’s and 
Stonehill ended regulation in 
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a deadlock and headed into 
overtime. 

Neither team was able to 
put the ball in the net for the 
next 20 minutes, thus the 
game ended in the 0-0 tie. 


Senior net-minder Paul 
Barous made 22 saves to rec- 
ord his 8th shutout of the 
season. St. Michaels recieved 
strong play fromjunior striker 
Mike Bollo, captain Dave 
Belliveau, junior stopper Paul 
Lagermasini, and sophemore 
sweeper Mike Callahan. 

With this tie the Purple 
Knights are now 6-1-2 in the 
conference and in second 
place. Coach Les Johnson said, 
“We now needa little help 
from Bryant and Quinnipiac. 
These two teams must now 
beat Springfield for us to take 
the conference.” 


St. Michael’s has one re- 
maining league game against 
Merrimack which it must win 
to hold onto second or first 
place in the conference. With © 
a first or second place finish 
the Knights will not have to 
play in the first round of the 
conference playoffs and will 
receive home field advantage. 
The Purple Knights are now 
7-6-3 and play at Keene State 
on October 25. 





Tahigclinltleclmatenits 


cials. Paid training classes. 
Contact Karen or Monica in 
the Intramural Office (ext. 
2503). Training session will 
be held in early November. 


Sete 


